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THE “REALISTIC APPROACH” IN Dy 


TEACHING INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS 


THERE is again considerable discussion of a matter 
which was given serious thought by the government 
and by many teachers during and just after World 
War II: ’ 
connection with the teaching of international rela- 
tions in colleges, junior colleges, and the social-studies 
This paper concerns pri- 


the “realistic” (or “power’) emphasis in 


courses in high schools.? 
marily the first or introductory course in interna- 
tional relations (which is often the only course), 
though the points are applicable to more specialized 
aspects of the field. 

Part I is in semi-outline form and presents a sum- 
mation of fundamentals and, except for the fourth 
section, is also a suggested topical chronology.? In 
essence, this summation states the logical bases both 
of “power polities” and of attempts at international 
Part IT 

1 See for instance: Standards and Curriculum Division, 
Training Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Proceedings of Teachers Conference 
on the Naval ROTC Course on Foundations of National 
Power (held at Princeton, N. J., September 24-27, 1945). 
See also, Council on Foreign Relations, Proceedings of 
a Conference on Teaching and Research in International 
Relations (held at the University of Chicago, May 4-5, 
1946) ; and Grayson Kirk, ‘‘The Study of International 
Relations in American Colleges and Universities’? (New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1947), Ch. I. 


organization or suggestions for world order. 


J. WILLIAM ROBINSON 
WHITTIER (CALIF.) COLLEGE 


(“The ‘Realistic’ Approach”) enlarges upon the fifth 
section of Part I, which is concerned especially with 
the problem of teaching, or, more specifically, with 
the writer’s suggestion as to the best orientation or 
approach to this question of “realism.” 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


1. Logical bases for dependence on power. 

a. The existence of the multistate system (the co- 
existence of a number of sovereign nations and other 
types of political entities) is the basie fact from 
which we must analyze intérnational or world rela- 
tionships. 

b. Alternatives to this arrangement are conceivable 
(world government or world imperialism), but the 
present system has survived approximately three 
hundred years. No fundamental alterations have re- 
sulted from any of the peace settlements of modern 
times, and none is in prospect from the peace settle- 
ments of World War II. 

e. The absence of voluntary or involuntary super- 


2 This Part (I) is substantially in the form presented 
as a paper read to the Southern California Political 
Science Association at the spring meeting, 1951, Clare- 
mont (Calif.) Colleges. 
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state authority imposes upon each state ultimate de- 
pendence upon its own power (i.e., resources of all 
kinds, including alliances) for the maintenance of its 
security and the success of its policies. 


d. This condition is a natural by-product of the 
multistate system. 

e. There results from these circumstances the fun- 
damental operating principle of international rela- 
tions: the balance of power. 


This takes various 
forms and is employed in various ways, but remains 
basic in the dynamies of world relationships. Despite 
many views to the contrary, the balance of power 
may be conceived of as a peace-keeping device. 


2. Logical bases for creation of international organi- 
zation. 

a. “International organization” is also a natural 
by-product of the existing multistate system. Such 
organization (i.e., general and special institutions, 
various procedures, and international law) develops 
for the following purposes: peaceful settlement of 
disputes and differences, and the administration of 
economic and social undertakings of mutual interest. 
The latter have become particularly numerous since 
the Industrial Revolution, which increased the inter- 
dependence of states. 

b. Certain other political and social movements 
(e.g., federalism, democracy, paternalism) have con- 
tributed to the rise of international organization, but 
the basie causes have been the desire or need to settle 
some disputes (peace-keeping) and the advantages of 
administrative co-operation in economic and social 
endeavors.® 

ce. Thus “international organization” is not the re- 
sult of an impulse to “do good” or to “build a better 
world” (though such inclinations may coincide with 
the concepts of national interest); it is simply the 
logical result of the existing pattern of world rela- 
tionships.* 


3. Domestic and international politics. 


a. International polities, operating within the mul- 
tistate system, exhibits similarities to the internal 
polities of a single state: the same or similar social 
forces are at work, especially the phenomena of 
political struggle, pressure for change, and fulfill- 
ment of policy. 

b. But in the international field, the institutional 
framework of the highly developed national state is 
lacking, or at least more primitive; the methods of 
action in pursuance of policy are more frequently 
direct, because political action is not feasible—or 

8 Molding opinion, as an instrumentality of policy, may 
also be included. 

4Cf., E. H. Carr, ‘*‘The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919- 
1939’? (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1948), pp. 


11-94, and passim; and P. B. Potter. The American 
Political Science Review, XLIV (1950), 661-668. 
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perhaps may be impossible. In other words, the ab- 
sence of an organized community to work through 
puts a high premium on the power of the individual 
state, which has often felt it necessary to take direct 
action if it is to achieve its aims. Thus “political 
action” rather than “direct action” is less character- 
istie of politics than of domestic 
polities. 


international 


4. Problems of theory. 

a. A fundamental problem of theory is: Can federal 
union exist in the international field, and does it? A 
strong school of thought alleges that some existing 
international institutions are “federal unions.”°> I 
differ with this view (it depends on one’s definition 
of “federalism”), but I agree that geography, soci- 
ology, and history impose the conclusion that federal 
union would be a likely alternative in the future to 
the current world society of sovereign (but inter- 
dependent) states. 

b. From one point of view strong international 
organization and/or world federalism might be op- 
posed on the ground that they would accelerate ten- 
dencies toward “centralization” and the “social state.” 
An aspect of this problem which is often overlooked, 
however, is that such alterations from the present 
status of international institutions might tend to de- 
crease collectivism and centralization within indi- 
vidual nations. 


5. Problems of teaching. 

a. From all of the above it would appear that a 
realistic study of international relations must con- 
sider: (1) the framework of modern international 
relations, the multistate system; (2) the basic fac- 
tors and forces within that system (balance of 
power, sovereignty, nationalism, internationalism, 
and others); (3) the problem of power on the in- 
ternational scene and the distribution and trend 
of power; (4) finally (and these considerations both 
chronologically and logically should conclude the 
study), analysis of the bases for international and 
world order, existing and proposed. 

b. In connection with teaching, the following ob- 
servations may be made regarding over-all presenta- 
tion of the subject. In the years following World 
War I political scientists and historians were at fault 
in presenting the subject overlegally, in too Utopian 
a manner, or as a mere superficial account of current 
events. During and immediately after World War 
II an emphasis on “power politics” developed. In 
general this was salutary, but it, too, may be and 
sometimes is overemphasized. 


5 Potter, loc. cit., pp. 667-668. Cf., however, the same 
author’s fuller exposition of international federation in 
‘*An Introduction to the Study of International Organi- 
zation’’ (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 5th 
edition, 1948), pp. 167-204. 
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ce. So-called “values” of the study of international 
relations are, as in the case of other areas of political 
science, civic, cultural, and vocational. 


II. THe “Reavistic” APPROACH 


The course summarized in the preceding part of 
this paper rests on the proposition that knowledge of 
the essential nature of the Western state system, ac- 
quaintance with basic concepts and ideas, and ap- 
preciation of the role of power and politics are 
needed for any understanding of the related prob- 
lems of peace and security. The course not only is 
thus intended to be descriptive but is also designed 
to include analysis and interpretation. The main 
purpose is to provide an understanding of the facts 
of international life by describing and analyzing 
them, and not, primarily, to attack and defend ideas, 
institutions, and situations. 

To “talk about power,” for example, is not neces- 
sarily to defend it.6 On the contrary, no real knowl- 
edge of the problem and difficulty of “limiting” 
power can be gained without an understanding of 
the fundamental pattern of the world as it is—in- 
cluding the predominant role which power has played 
and is playing. Real analysis may enter here as we 
appraise world conditions scientifically, apply the 
facts to the foreign policies of regions and states, 
and draw conclusions as to the implications for the 
United States and United States security.? Those 
who deny the validity of the “power approach” or 
wishfully skirt it and by-pass it are open to the ac- 
cusation of poor and misleading teaching.® 

Now let us look briefly at the other side of the 

6W. T. R. Fox, ‘‘The Super-Powers’’ (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1944), pp. 3-11 (‘‘In 
Defense of Talking about Power’’), and passim. And 
J. MacLaurin, ‘‘The United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics’? (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951). 

7 Two widely discussed (and valuable) recent volumes 
in this connection are: H. J. Morgenthau, ‘‘In Defense 
of the National Interest’’ (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951); and G. F. Kennan, ‘‘ American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

8 The president of a highly regarded university on the 
east coast disapproved of the use of a certain book for 
international-relations courses on the ground that the 


title of the volume in question included the words ‘‘na- 
tional power.’’ 
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shield. Is no other way open to mankind than 
purely materialistic concepts, “power,” and “balance 
of power’? And, for that matter, does history show 
that reliance on power and the balancing of power 
make for a better or more peaceful world? 

From the point of view of accurate teaching it is 
as erroneous and unrealistic to ignore and overlook 
the attempts to place limitations on power as it is 
to underemphasize the importance of “realistic” fac- 
tors in world relationships. The fundamental prob- 
lem of mankind has been and is to build bases for 
world order. Specifically, this means to set up in- 
stitutions and procedures by and through which 
peace can be secured and independent nations can 
co-operate with one another in the almost limitless 
matters in which civilized peoples are mutually in- 
terested. It means, in addition, the building of 
knowledge, opinion, and areas of agreement sufficient 
at least for a necessary minimum of political con- 
seusus among peoples throughout the world. Wider 
consensus, of course, would be a practical necessity 
as a basis for any evolution toward effective world 
government even of the most limited federal type. 

Not only do search and experimentation over cen- 
turies toward such limitations on power testify to 
the desire and need for workable international in- 
stitutions and processes;*® the multitude of treaties, 
general and special organizations, procedures, proc- 
esses, and laws indicate some measure of accomplish- 
ment. 

As indicated earlier, logically, as well as chrono- 
logically, it would appear that this topic should come 
at the conclusion of the general introductory survey 
course in international relations.’° In any event, the 
inclusion of this material should afford, together with 
the other elements of the course, a balanced over-all 
account that is more truly “realistic” than one which 
ignores or underemphasizes either “power” or “limi- 
tations on power.” 


9 Supra, p. 209, ‘‘ Logical Bases for Creation of Inter- 
national Organization,’’ and the works cited. There is 
usually a ‘‘real’’ basis for what are sometimes profes- 
sedly abstract principles in international relations. 

10 There should be, if possible, one or more separate 
courses to consider more fully international organization 
in all its aspects. 


Correspondence ... 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
SCHOOL CONTROL 
Freperick C. McLAUGHLIN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


WHEN Ernest A. Engelbert advocated the abolition 
of boards of education and the complete amalgama- 
tion of schools with city government (ScHOOL AND 


Socrety, January 19, 1952), he challenged one of 
the oldest, one of the most widely accepted, and, per- 
haps, one of the most cherished institutions of Amer- 
ican society. His arguments are not new. They 
have been examined and tested in many communities 
and totally rejected all over the United States. His 
suggestion that the continuation of school boards 
down to the present is due to the lobbying of edu- 
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vators is a gratuitous reflection on the intelligence of 
our citizens. Moreover, it is an indication of his own 
failure to grasp the importance of a century of suc- 
cessful experience in decisions regarding our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Professor Engelbert is not the first to argue that 
education should be placed under municipal control, 
nor is he likely to be the last. Fifty years ago James 
T. Young of the University of Pennsylvania advanced 
many of the same arguments. In a debate in Phila- 
delphia in 1900 he contended: 

The mayor should appoint the head of the department. 
This would at once place the school system in its proper 
position as a part of the municipal administration. ... 
If the school system is to be a component part of the city 
government, then it is obvious that a school board is not 
absolutely necessary. The present function of the Board 
would revert to the chief of the department... .1 


In many cities and smaller communities in the East, 
particularly those incorporated prior to 1850, schools 
were established originally as a part of city govern- 
ment. In New York State by the time of the Civil 
War all but Buffalo had set up separate boards to 
operate their publie schools. These boards were so 
successful that later—after a wave of corruption had 
attacked city governments—they were adapted to 
water, fire, police, and other municipal departments. 
Succeeding changes in the popularity and patterns of 


city government have eliminated practically all of 


these, in many instances altering methods of eontrol 
several times in the past century. 

But, as Frasier pointed out in 1922,? 
this period boards of education showed a remarkable 


during all 
stability. None was changed except in size or man- 
ner of selection or to free it from fiscal entangle- 
ments with municipal government. Only three cities 
came into the present century without school boards. 
3uffalo left the control of its public-school system in 
the hands of the mayor and board of aldermen until 
1914, when it set up a board of education. Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, operated its schools as a depart- 
ment of city government until five years ago; and 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, the last city in the United 
States without a school board, established one last 
year. If the reason for separate lay control of the 
schools has long since disappeared, as Professor 
Engelbert argues, the citizens of America have failed 
to discover the fact. They apparently consider ex- 
perience and history to have some importance. In 
the long debate over the 
and city government, few of those who have urged 


relation between schools 


1J. T. Young, ‘‘The Organization and Financial 
Powers of the Department of Edueation,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Soeial Sciences, 
Univ. of Penna., Phila., March, 1900. No. 271, p. 28 ff. 
2G. W. Frasier, ‘‘The Control of City Sehool Fi- 
nances.’’ Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1922. 
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the subordination of the school budget to municipal 
authorities have suggested eliminating boards of edu- 
cation, even though it is the only logical position 
for them to hold. 

Very few will take seriously Professor Engelbert’s 
explanation of the endurance and stability of the 
American school board as due merely to education 
groups interested in establishing “their own organi- 
zational empire.” Students point to the unique 
esteem in which education has been held in this coun- 
try from Colonial times, quoting from the Founding 
Fathers, trade-union papers in the 1800’s, historians, 
statesmen, obiter dicta of courts, and deeply sincere 
statements almost without end from our greatest and 
most business and professional men. 
Charles A. Beard examined these views in his book, 
“The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy,” and concluded that the separate-control 
status accorded to schools was a result of deep-seated 
concern with public education on the part of all 
According to Beard: 


successful 


citizens. 

The peculiar nature of education and its functions in 
society have been recognized by the sober judgment of 
the American people as expressed in constitution and 
statutes. 


The widespread nature of this concern was ex- 
pressed succinctly by Nelson B. Henry and Jerome 
B. Kerwin of the University of Chicago in a book 
cited approvingly in the Engelbert article. 

There can be no question that people regard education 
as somehow occupying a sanctified position, so sanctified 
that they mistrust interference on the part of the City 
and even on the part of the State. School officials, even 
those elected, are regarded as better qualified for their 
positions than municipal officials. The school officials 
themselves are generally antagonistic to any organic con- 
nection with municipal departments. .. . 

In the ease of the schools there is evidently a more 
decided popular opposition to any kind of municipal ab- 
sorption than in the case of other activities previously 
absorbed by city governments. Outstanding citizens, 
many of them intensely interested in good government, 
meet the suggestion of placing the schools under city 
government either with derision or with vigorous opposi- 
tion. Nowhere may one discover a popular movement, 
either in existence or in the making, for this kind of a 
step. Even if both municipal administrators and school 
officials were agreed upon the desirability of a depart- 
mental status for the there are many cities 
where it could not be accomplished without considerable 


schools, 


pressure upon the electorate.3 
The charge that powerful education lobbies are re- 
sponsible for the trend toward further separation of 
school boards from loeal municipal government (by 
seeking autonomy in tax and budget matters) is not 
>N. B. Henry and J. B. Kerwin, ‘‘Schools and City 


Government.’’ University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 
2-3. 
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supported by the facts. Although educators have 


long advocated a status for school boards that will 
enable citizens and taxpayers to fix full responsi- 
bility for the conduct of public education, very few 
A comparison of 
boards of education in 166 cities of over 25,000 popu- 


changes have occurred as a result. 


lation for the years 1923 and 1947 showed a net gain 
for fiscal independence of only two boards in the 
24-year period. In New York State little had hap- 
pened for many years on this question until 1947 
when the state comptroller (now Lt. Governor) Frank 
C. Moore set up a committee, composed of lawyers, 
bankers, real estate operators, and business and pro- 
fessional men, to study the whole question of the 
relationship of schools with city government. Only 
two of the Although 
Comptroller Moore publicly stated before the investi- 


17 members were educators. 


gation that he personally was opposed to independent 
tax and budgetary powers for school boards, at the 
end of one year the entire committee, including the 
comptroller, recommended separate tax and debt lim- 
its in all cities of the state under 125,000. Boards of 
education were to be completely independent of city 
officials within these limits. Similar recommenda- 
tions are now in the course of preparation for the 
cities of the state over 125,000. The committee has 
never been accused of yielding to the pressures of 
educators, 

One of the fallacies in the thinking of Engelbert 
and others is their failure to distinguish between the 
lobbying activities of professional education groups 
and the far more important and successful pressures 
for the maintenance and improvement of the public 
schools. To the extent that professional education 
lobbies work for their own selfish interests and per- 
haps, like industrial, labor, farmer, or other lobbies, 
to the detriment of the public interest, their activities 
are subject to the same criticisms. In a few places 
in this country where they have successfully pressed 
for salary adjustments, they have undoubtedly an- 
noyed state and city officials. On a nation-wide basis, 
the ineffectiveness of these teacher groups is attested 
by their salaries which are well below the level of 
factory workers and truck drivers and far below those 
of their professional colleagues in medicine, engineer- 
ing, and law. 

Public pressure for better schools, however, is quite 
another matter. Here the California professor is un- 
doubtedly correct in his appraisal of the strength of 
this pressure—as right as Governor Lee of Utah is 


4See Publie Education Association, New York City, 
‘*Piscal and Administrative Control of City School Sys- 
tems,’’ 1949, pp. 18-21. 

5 First and second reports of the State Comptroller’s 
Commitee on Constitutional Tax and Debt Limitations 
and City-School Fiseal Relations, New York State, 1948, 
1949. 
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wrong in his estimate of its nature and widespread 
source. In New York State Governor Dewey be- 
latedly discovered that the “education lobby” was 
composed of such groups as the League of Women 
Voters, the Women’s City Club, the United Parents 
Association, the Citizens Union, the Public Education 
Association, the Citizens Committee on Children, 
labor unions, the Grange, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other such groups—representing more than half 
the voters of the state—and a handful of teachers. 
It is strongly suspected that simiar organizations 
were behind the legislative changes in California 
which so discouraged Professor Engelbert. 

Edueation is recognized as a state function by con- 
the Union. 


Boards of education, as a consequence, have long been 


stitution or statute in every state in 
considered state agencies in no way commensurate 
with the various departments of municipal govern- 
ment. The Court of Appeals of New York State in 
1903 held that the board of education was a separate 
corporate body distinct from the city. In deciding 
that the board was responsible for employees’ salaries, 
it stated: 


All this results from the settled policy of the state to 
divorce the business of public education from all other 
municipal interests or business, and to take charge of it 
as a peculiar and separate function through agents of its 
own selection and immediately subject and responsive to 
its own controls.é 


Two decades later the same court ruled: 


If there be one publie policy well established in this 
state, it is that public education shall be beyond control 
The Board of Education 
It is an in- 


by municipalities and politics. 
is not a department of city government. 
dependent corporate body... .7 

Other courts of the land have spoken out in like 
manner. These were judges, it perhaps should be 
emphasized, not professional educators! 

Students of municipal government apparently be- 
come so enamored of a symmetrical pattern of ad- 
ministration that they ignore the historic position of 
education in American society and the fact that it is 
unique in its responsibilities and services and essen- 
tially different from other local government activities. 
As a consequence of these differences, no savings 
would result and nothing would be gained in simpli- 
fication of structure or in logical administrative ar- 
rangement by making the schools a department of 
city government.’ But, in so doing, the century-old 
method of close control by the people would most 
assuredly be lost. 


6Gunnison vs. Board of Edueation of City of New 
York, 176 NY 13. 

7 Divisich vs. Marshall, 281 NY Reports 170 (1939). 

8 For an elaboration of this point, see: The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, ‘‘The Structure and Admin- 
istration of Education in American Democracy,’’ 1938, 
pp. 53-56. 
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Those who would place the schools within the mu- 
nicipal structure would make certain that education 
became a part of the political spoils system that all 
too often afflicts city government.® Because of the 
thousands of jobs involved, some of them lucrative, 
the schools would be favored objects of attention of 
politicians and bureaucrats. 


Corrupt regimes might 
be entrenched through the medium of the public 
school in such a way as to make it nearly impossible 


to uproot them. 

Fiscal independence and responsibility for a school 
board are neither a panacea for the ills of the publie 
schools nor a guarantee that partisan polities will not 
It will, however, 
provide important structural safeguards: 


interfere with their functioning. 


1. It will enable parents and citizens to fix responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the schools. In Los Angeles 
an independent but corrupt school board was not able 
to dodge responsibility for its action—as its dependent 
counterpart might have done in New York—and, as a 
consequence, public indignation brought about almost 
a complete turn-over in a year’s time. Divided respon- 
Mayor O’Dwyer of New York 
City publicly acknowledged that he was blamed for cer- 


sibility is intolerable. 


tain ills of the schools which he had no power to correct. 
School-board members without control of the budget are 
frequently in the same position. Parents and citizens 
are forced to stand helpless in the face of this buck-pass- 
The only solution either from a civic ‘or an ad- 
ministrative point of view is to establish clear-cut lines 


ing. 


of authority so that any citizen may be able to hold 
officers of government firmly accountable for their official 
acts. 

2. It will assure the schools an opportunity to operate 
in the interests of all the people—not just the party in 
power. They will be able to analyze social and govern- 
mental problems more frankly and honestly and to teach 
civie responsibility independent of a democratic, a repub- 
lican, or any other party label. Dictators in every coun- 
try have been quick to realize the potency of public 
schools as a means of entrenching their regimes. Whether 
its establishment was instinctive, deliberate, or accidental, 
the independent board of education has been a power- 
ful factor in the development of the free public school 
as an instrument for maintaining and strengthening 
democratic government in America. 

3. It will go far toward keeping the schools close to 
the people. A cardinal point in American educational 
philosophy has long been that parents should be able to 
keep in close touch with school policy and practice. To 
argue that this can best be accomplished by abolishing 
the board of education, whose sole responsibility is to 
operate the public-school system, and by making the 
mayor responsible for hiring professional personnel and 
running the schools along with all his other tasks is 


utterly incomprehensible. School policy would be settled 


® Corruption in a school board is so newsworthy as to 
rate a feature story in a leading national weekly. See: 


Time, February 18, 1952, for an account of the downfall 
of the Los Angeles Board of Education. 
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almost of necessity without consultation with citizen 
groups. The professional school administrators would 
operate as functionaries of a political regime that could 
be called to account only in a general election where all 
manner of extraneous issues are involved. There seems 
little reason to believe that lay advisory boards, which 
are now widely used by boards of education,!° would be 


Unfortunately, such 


used to any extent by city officials. 
officials have no tradition of consulting parent or citizen 
In New York City recently, 
some well respected civie organizations were told by the 


groups on any question. 


mayor that he was too busy to talk over a pending school- 
board appointment. Moreover, as he stated later, he had 
no reason to do so, since the city charter made him solely 


responsible for this appointment. 


It is parents who insist that the upbringing of 
children is a function completely different from and 
infinitely more important than any other assumed by 
Fixing the streets, putting out fires, 
and providing health facilities are essential to the 
life of the community; but these activities in no way 
determine the quality of future citizens, how well 


government. 


they understand democratic institutions, or how fully 
they grasp their moral and civie obligations and re- 
No amount of bombast or argument 
for a neat array of municipal agencies is likely to 
dissuade the American people on this point. 


sponsibilities. 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BOARD 


W. G. Forpycr 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


In a recent article in Schoo, anp Socrery! Ernest 
A. Engelbert criticized educational administration 
upon three grounds. He attacks the administrative 
organization of public schools, the integrity of pro- 
fessional educators, and the established trends in ad- 
ministrative organization. He then puts forward 
certain theories of political science which are of 
doubtful merit and inadequately tested by public 
experience. Three major charges are made by the 
author. He claims that professional educators have 
promoted fiscally independent school districts for 
selfish reasons. He charges that they 
sponsor their administrative program for the schools 
which violates “principles of good administration.” 
He states that professional educators are attempting 
to divorce the schools from the control of the elec- 
torate. The author seems to be uninformed on the 
political theory upon which the fiseally independent 
school district is based and is totally unfamiliar with 


their own 


10 The National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has been in touch with more than 1,000 of these 
groups, many of them established within recent years. 

1E,. A. Engelbert. ScHoot AND Society, January 19, 
1952. 
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the history of American free schools and their ad- 
ministration. The trend toward freedom of the 
schools from municipal political control is long es- 
tablished. Upon the local level the spoils system 
still flourishes undiminished. City councils, mayors, 
city managers, and administrative officials under these 
three agencies of government are paid officials who 
still carry on the practice that features aspects of 
the spoils system in a democracy. Boards of edu- 
cation in the fiscally independent school district who 
are elected on a nonpartisan ballot are unpaid vol- 
unteers whose purpose in serving upon a board of 
education is one of public service for children. 
Mr. Engelbert cites as evidence of lack of integrity 
on the part of professional educators that “the most 
aggressive lobby is the teachers.” In answer to this 
very weak statement, it should be pointed out that 
the leadership for improving the American public 
schools has usually come from the teachers. We have 
had state directors and superintendents of education 
for a hundred years. However, in those hundred 
years there have been very few directors who have 
provided the leadership necessary to bring about im- 
proved schools. The vast majority of these men have 
been political appointees of governors, and one place 
where the politicians first look for economy is at the 
expense of schools. An examination of the con- 


structive things done by state legislatures for schools 


shows that the original plan and program most often 
originated in the state organizations of teachers. 
Mr. Engelbert points out that school boards have 
been guilty of corruption and graft. The number 
of such betrayals by school people is smaller than 
that in any agency of government and, in fact, a 
rarity. He argues that school systems under mu- 
nicipal government have “. . . not been subject to 
any greater political pressure” than have the schools 
under independent school boards. The evidence is 
to the contrary. There are communities in 
which relations between school boards and city coun- 
ceils controlling the school budget have been satis- 
factory. It is a fact, however, that the places where 
teachers unions are strongest and where strikes of 
have taken place are those where school 
finances are controlled by city councils. Chicago is 
an outstanding example of this condition. There the 
school board is responsible to the mayor and city 
council. It is only recently that publie opinion be- 
came so aroused as to force the employment of a 
truly professional school administrator and the es- 
tablishment of an administration of integrity in that 
city. An examination of teacher strikes centering in 
New England since 1945 shows that virtually all 
teacher strikes were in communities where a city 
council refused to meet the budgetary recommenda- 
tions of the board of education. 


many 


teachers 
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The worst features of political control by spoilsmen 
and their ilk are removed when educators with the 
help of responsible citizens provide a fiseally inde- 
pendent school district under the control of laymen 
elected by the people who serve without pay and 
with no other purpose than the welfare of the schools. 
The security of the schools under such organization 
has been demonstrated time and again. It should be 
pointed out that this task is not yet complete. In 50 
counties of Tennessee, the county superintendent of 
schools must run for election for office. He is not 
required to be a trained educator. Florida also has 
elected superintendents of schools. There is a town- 
ship trustee system in Indiana in which the rural 
schools are politically dominated by elected officials 
and where the administration of the schools is not 
in control of professionally trained educators. A 
county school-board member in Tennessee may exer- 
cise more authority in the appointment of the teach- 
ers than the county superintendent. The appoint- 
ment of a teacher by a local superintendent in In- 
diana is more or less a miracle. Other sections of 
the country have remnants of this system of elective 
school administration. The quality of schools under 
such administrative organizations is open to question. 

There are similar conditions on the state level which 
need to be changed. How many governors have ever 
proposed a program for improving education in their 
states? Members of trustee boards in control of 
state collegiate institutions are appointed by the gov- 
ernors. Examine the nature of the appointments and 
one wonders what the necessary qualifications are 
for the stewards of some of our greatest colleges. 
In many places the trustees are refugees from polit- 
ical defeat; witness the recent interference with aca- 
demic freedom at the Ohio State University or the 
naive idea in California that a loyalty oath will be a 
deterrent to Communism! 

There are significant historical reasons why edu- 
cational organizations have fought for the fiscally 
independent school board. These have not been 
selfish reasons. They have been the result of in- 
evitable evolution in public-school administration. 
The major reason that has confirmed educators in 
their opinion of the necessity for this type of school 
administration has been to free the schools from the 
Another has been the interfer- 
ence with school finance which has taken the form 
of constitutional limitations upon local taxing au- 
thorities. These constitutional limitations have fre- 
quently been the result of venality and pressure from 
selfish economie groups. During the depression of 
the 1930's, real-estate interests obtained the passage 
of a constitutional tax limitation in Ohio which re- 
This 
forces school and municipal financial support to the 


spoilsman’s control. 


duced local income sources by 30 per cent. 
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state level. This has happened in other states. 
The fundamental purpose of the American free 
public school has been to provide a program of edu- 
cation for all the children of all the people. The 
idea has been to provide a literate, educated people 
necessary for the continued functioning of democracy. 
To protect this ideal, professional educators have 
fought to remove those factors from school control 
which would block the achievement of this purpose. 
It is the professional educator’s belief that admin- 
istrators, teachers, and other school employees should 
be employed only on the basis of professional com- 
petencies. To impleinent this belief, educators have 
promoted the elimination of elected superintendencies, 
tenure for school employees, and tight legal controls 
upon the authority of school officials and upon the 
business departments of school boards. As a result 
of the legal controls placed on school expenditures, 
the schools have been subject to less attack upon 


charges of corruption, graft, and misappropriation 


Events 
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than has any other area of American government. 

In those states where the school superintendent, 
teachers, and other administrative officials are em- 
ployed by independent, nonpartisan school boards, 
charges of political influence and corruption have 
negligible. Professional educators prefer to 
deal with elected representatives of the people as 
exemplified by the school boards rather than with any 
other The 
under the fiscally independent school board can pro- 
vide for its people a staff of educators chosen on the 
basis of merit and within the ability of the school 
To advocate a return to school con- 


been 


agency. school district which operates 


board to pay. 
trol by the municipal administration of a city is to 
place budgetary control in the hands of ward poli- 
ticians and is a step backward in American political 
development. Those of us who have had experience 
in the field of education under the independent school 
board have no desire to return to a 19th-century ad- 
ministrative organization. 





THE CHALLENGE OF COMIC BOOKS 

Comic books were the subject of discussion on two 
occasions in the first week of March. The ceremonies 
at which the American Library Convention presented 
awards for the best-written and best-illustrated chil- 
dren’s books of 1951 provided an excellent opportu- 
Elizabeth Gross, librarian at the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, and chairman of the 
award committee of the ALA’s Children’s Library 
Association, eriticized parents for negelecting the 
positive aspects of book selection and for their atti- 
tude of neutrality. Elizabeth Reilly, chairman of the 
Children’s Book Council, charged authors of comic 
books with contributing to a low standard of taste 
among children and youth. 

At the 26th annual conference of the Secondary 
Education Board the executive secretary, Esther Os- 
good, expressed the opinion that comics, movies, and 
television were modes of escape and that children 


nity for comment. 


were “no less susceptible than adults to the anodyne 


of escapism.” The media of escape, she believed, 


’ 


could become “escapes” in an undesirable sense if 


used to excess. The remedy lies not in forbidding 
children to read comics or to watch television—a dan- 
gerous procedure which on one oceasion, not men- 
tioned by Miss Osgood, led a son to shoot his father! 
The remedy lies in education, for “together with 
religion it is one of mankind’s surest antidotes for 
Children 
and youth should be taught to discriminate not only 
between good and bad but between good and mediocre. 

Both statements are excellent, and both are a far 


evil, untruth, and stultifying mediocrity.” 


ery from the pedagogical theories that have been 
prevalent for about three decades with their emphasis 
on self-expression and the creation of values in ac- 
cordance with needs as they arise in one’s own ex- 
perience. The inevitable result has been not merely 
a lack of a sense of discrimination but actually a wor- 
ship of the second-rate. What all the three critics 
of comics have in mind was simply and superbly ex- 
pressed by the late Sir Michael Sadler, when he wrote 
that the aim of education is to give the pupils some- 
thing new to love and admire. The challenge of 
comie books to education is to direct as much atten- 
tion to the quality of reading matter as has been given 
to the mechanics of teaching reading.—I. L. K. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
CONSIDERS EXAMINATIONS 
REFORM 

THE University of Wisconsin faculty voted late last 
year in favor of better examination proctoring and 
professional aid in preparing examinations to combat 
weaknesses in examination procedures uncovered by a 
special committee appointed more than a year ago. 
The committee, consisting of Henry L. Ahlgren, pro- 
fessor of agronomy, chairman; Chester W. Harris, 
associate professor of education; Edgar W. Lacy, 
associate professor of English; and John D. Work- 
man, associate professor of German; and four stu- 
dents, found: 

1. That the majority of students and faculty members 
interviewed agree on the necessity of the compulsory 


final-examination requirement. 2. That student dishon- 
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esty during examinations is more prevalent than the fac- 
ulty believes. 3. That the students are less satisfied than 
the instructors with the examination system used in some 
courses. 


The study found that examinations emphasizing ap- 
plication of the ideas and materials of the course are 
used more extensively than are the type emphasizing 
the student’s ability to report back the content of 
reading and lectures. 

Both students and faculty suggested the following 
ways to reduce dishonesty: 


Examinations that are representative of the objectives 
and subject matter covered in the course; shorter exams; 
increased number of days for examination period; definite 
dishonesty-purishment codes published before the exam; 
more proctors; essay types of exam or types requiring 
each student to formulate his own answers; inaccessibility 
of books and reference materials during exams; passing 
out two sets of exams alternately ; presenting same ques- 
tions in different orders on exam papers; oral exams wher- 
ever possible; supplying all materials except pens or pen- 
cils to students at time of exam; alternate seating in 
alternate rows. 


The committee recommended that a statement in- 
cluding “both the moral aspects of classroom dishon- 
esty and the procedures in effect for handling inci- 
dents when they occur” be prominently printed and 
that the deans stress the organic relations of exami- 
nations to intellectual development in their annual 
introductory addresses to incoming freshmen. 


A CONFERENCE ON RELIGION IN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 

THE National Study Conference on Religion in 
State Teachers Colleges met, December 15-17, 1951, 
under the sponsorship of the Yale Divinity School. 
This, the third conference, had been preceded by con- 
ferences for universities and for liberal-arts colleges. 
Clarence P. Shedd, Stephen Merrell Clement Pro- 
fessor of Christian Methods, Yale University, was 
chairman of the planning committee. Charles W. 
Hunt, secretary, American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, served as general secretary 
of the conference. Studies had been prepared on 
alumni opinion on religion and on religious practices 
in state teachers colleges and on legal problems and 
administrative attitudes on the teaching of religion. 
The following topics were discussed by study groups: 
legal problems, religious activities, chapel worship and 
local churches, religion courses, relations to other dis- 
ciplines, responsibility for moral and spiritual value, 
relation to ethical and moral problems, and religious 
counseling and the student-personnel program. 

The meaning and significance of the conference are 
reported as follow: 


1, There is wide interest in the development of a pro- 
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gram that will bring to young people in a confused world 
the positive values of religion. 
2. The emphasis is nonsectarian, the outlook world- 


wide. 
3. The need is common to all, but a reorientation is 


especially important for teachers who deal with the basic 
culture. 

4, The studies indieate that much more is being done 
about religion in the teachers colleges than is commonly 
supposed. The need is felt by teachers in the field. A 
synthesis of best practice would give a new base for all 
from which to build. 

5. Religion is central in the eulture. The problems 
related to the teaching of religion are of a nature to 
challenge mature and extended study by the leaders in 


teacher education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TV PROGRAMS 
INSTITUTE 
Puans for an Educational Television Programs In- 
stitute, a five-day seminar on educational TV _ pro- 
gramming for approximately 60 college presidents 
and state and local school superintendents engaged in 


or planning television operations, were announced to- 


day by Arthur S. Adams, president, American Council 
on Education. 

The Institute will be directed by Carroll V. New- 
som, associate commissioner for higher education, 
New York State Education Department. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is chairman of the Institute Policy Committee, a 
policy group which will guide the project. It is ex- 
pected that the staff in addition to Dr. Newsom will 
include an expert in television programming and con- 
sultants in technical, financial, and other aspects of 
television operations. 

Financial support to underwrite the institute and 
its staff has been provided by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, and interest in the project has been indicated 
by other agencies. 

The institute will be held at the Nittany Lion Inn 
on the campus of the Pennsylvania State College, 
April 21-26. 

Other members of the Institute Policy Committee 
include: Armand L. Hunter, director of television de- 
velopment, Michigan State College (East Lansing) ; 
Ralph Steetle, executive director, Joint Committee on 
Edueational Television; the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, executive vice-president, University of 
Notre Dame; Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University; Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, superintendent of schools, Cleveland; George 
E. Probst, director of radio, the University of Chi- 
eago; and Dr. Adams. 


THE JACKSON COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 
As a part of the 75th anniversary celebration of 
Jackson (Miss.) College a conference on education, 
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based on the theme, “Education for a Free Nation,” 
will be held on the campus, May 1-2, according to 
a report sent to Scnuoon anp Society by Mertha 
Lockett, freshman member of the 75th Anniversay 
Program Committee. The program of the confer- 
ence will include as speakers and their topics the 
following: Clarence Faust, president, Ford Foun- 
dation Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
“Edueation and Freedom’; David Goitein, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the State of Israel, “One People 
out of Many”; Mark Starr, educational director, In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, “Edu- 
cation and Labor’; Brendon Sexton, C.1.0.; James 
Evans, civilian assistant to the Secretary of Defense, 
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“Education and the Armed Services”; Joseph Me- 
Daniel, assistant to Paul Hoffman, Ford Foundation, 
“Education and Democracy”; William Hastie, Judge 
of the Federal Court, “Law and Community Ac- 
tivities’; Francis Russell, director of public rela- 
tions, Department of State, “International Under- 
standing and Education”; and Benjamin Mays, presi- 
dent, Morehouse College (Atlanta), “Some Aspect of 
Religion and Education.” 

Among national organizations that will send rep- 
resentatives to the conference American 
Association of University Women, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, and the General Education Board. 


are: the 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending March 31: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harold A. Haswell, dean, Ouachita College (Arka- 
delphia, Ark.), whose appointment as acting adminis- 
trator was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, has been named president to succeed the 
Reverend S. W. Eubanks, whose resignation was re- 
ported in these columns, May 26, 1951. 


Lucille Allen, whose appointment as dean of women, 
Cornell University, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Socrety, July 10, 1948, has been named dean, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women (Pittsburgh 32), to succeed 
Mary Helen Marks, whose retirement, July 1, was 


reported in these columns, March 22. 


Ruth T. Murdoch, assistant professor of French, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the class of 1956 which will enter 
next fall. The following promotions were recently 
approved by the Board of Trustees: to professorships, 
Robert Gorham Davis, (English language and liter- 
ature), Gwendolen Margaret Carter (government), 
and Lois E. Te Winkel (zoology); and to assistant 
professorships, Mary F'; Penney (chemistry) and John 
K. Hanks (music). Sabbatical leaves of absence for 
the academic year 1952-53 have been granted to: as- 
sociate professors, Phyllis W. Lehmann (art), Mar- 
garet A. Marsh (sociology), Helen J. Peirce (Span- 
ish), and William T. Scott (physics); and leaves of 
absence for one year to: professors, Mary Ellen Chase 
(English), Dr. Carter (government), and Charles 
Hunt Page (sociology), and to assistant professor, 
Randolph W. Johnston (art). 


Frank P. Smith, dean, Graduate School, University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), will assume new duties in Sep- 


tember as professor of finance and director, Bureau of 

Susiness Research, University of Michigan. Others 
recently appointed to the staff include: professors, 
George W. Woodworth (finance), Saul Chesterfield 
Oppenheim (law), and Joseph G. Tarboux (electrical 
engineering) ; associate professors, Edgar EK. Willis 
and Edward Stasheff (speech); and assistant profes- 
sors, Lester W. Anderson (education) and Reynolds 
McDonnell Denning (mineralogy). Darius Milhaud, 
professor of music, Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), 
has been named Oliver Ditson Fellow for 1952. 


C. Easton Rothwell, whose appointment as vice- 
chairman of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, Stanford University, was reported in 
ScHoot aNnpD Socrery, February 1, 1947, has been 
named director of the Hoover Institute and the 
library, a new title. Dr. Rothwell will be in charge of 
administrative responsibilities for both institutions. 
Harold H. Fisher is continuing as chairman of the 
institute and of the library. 


Norbert J. Hruby, assistant dean, College of Com- 
merce, Loyola University (Chicago 11), has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly established Publie In- 
formation Center which will have as its purpose the 
interpretation of the contributions and services of the 
university to the community and to the nation. 


Edward Davison, whose appointment as assistant 
director, School of General Studies, Hunter College 
(New York 21), was reported in Scnoo. anv Soctery, 
1950, named associate director, 


December 9, was 


March 17. 


Walter Pilkington, formerly chief of the reference 
desk, New York Publie Library, will assume new duties 
in September as librarian, Hamilton College (Clinton, 
N. Y.), sueceeding David Thompson Wilder, whose 
appointment as librarian, American College (Beirut, 
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Lebanon), was reported in ScHoot aNp Society, May 
26, 1951. 
ernment, Columbia University, as assistant professor 


Channing B. Richardson, instructor in gov- 


of political science in September will succeed George 
Lenezowski, associate professor of political science, 
whose appointment to the University of California 
was reported in these columns, November 10, 1951. 


Russell K. Cutler, who has been serving as acting 
head of the department of physical education for men, 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5), since the 
death of R. E. Belshaw in February, 1951, has been 
named to the‘headship. The following have been ap- 
pointed to visiting professorships: Carl L. Iversen, 
professor of economics, University of Copenhagen 
(spring Robert 
physics, Columbia University (one month of the sum- 


quarter) ; Serber, professor of 
mer quarter); and Dennis W. Brogan, of Cambridge 
University, Walker-Ames Professor of Political Sci- 
ence (fall quarter). 


A. Virginia Harlow and Kenneth S. Wagoner will 
assume new duties, July 1, in DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.). Dr. Harlow, professor of Eng- 
lish, will sueceed Raymond Woodbury Pence, retir- 
ing after 36 years of service, as head of the depart- 
ment; Dr. Wagoner, professor of psychology, succeeds 
Fowler D. Brooks, retiring after 22 years of service, 
as head of the department. Orrin Harold Smith, head 
of the department of physics, and Lester M. Jones, 
head of the department of sociology, will also be re- 
tired after 27 years and 25 years of service, respec- 
tively. 


Robert L. Henry, assistant professor of physics, 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), will assume new 
duties in September as associate professor of physics 
and chairman of the department, Ripon (Wis.) Col- 
lege, succeeding Herbert Priestly, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, November 16, 
1946, and who has accepted a post in Knox College 
(Galesburg, IIl.). 


Albert Lavern Bell and Winthrop E. Everett have 
been appointed heads of departments in Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.). Dr. Bell, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, has been named head of 
the department of economics; Dr. Everett, associate 
professor of economics and business administration, 
head of the department of business administration. 
Dr. Bell and Dr. Everett succeed Horace R. Barnes 
who holds both posts and who will retire in June. 


George Winchester Stone, Jr., professor of English 
literature, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), has been named acting chairman of 
the Graduate Council to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to Robert Whitney Bolwell, professor 
of American literature, whose appointment to a visit- 
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of Goettingen 
SOcIeETY, 


ing professorship in the University 
(Germany) was reported in SCHOOL 
March 8. 


AND 


George F. Carrier, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Brown University (Providence, R. I.) has been 
appointed to the Gordon McKay Professorship of 
Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University, and will 
Herbert 


Dieckmann, associate professor of French literature, 


assume his new duties, February 1, 1953. 


has been promoted to a professorship of Romance 
languages and literature and named head of the de- 
partment. 

The following have been appointed to named chairs 
in Middlebury (Vt.) College: P. Conant Voter, head 
of the division of natural sciences, has been appointed 
and Natural History; 
of the department of 


Burr Professor of Chemistry 
Walter T. 
political science, Jermain Professor of Political Econ- 
omy; J. Stuart Prentice, head of the department of 


3ogart, chairman 


economics, Hepburn Professor of Economics; Douglas 
S. Beers, chairman of humanities, Hudson Professor 
of English; and John G. Bowker, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Baldwin Professor of Mathe- 
maties and Natural Philosophy. Retiring at the close 
of the academic year are: Frank W. Cady, professor 
of English; Frank E. Howard, head of the department 
of psychology and education; Phelps N. Swett, pro- 
fessor of geography and drafting; and Allen M. Cline, 
Edgar J. 
Wiley, who resigned recently from his post as diree- 
tor of alumni relations and placement after 39 years 
of service, will be given emeritus rank in June. 


Proctor Professor of American History. 


Henry Steele Commager, professor of American his- 
tory, Columbia University, has been appointed to the 
Harmsworth Chair of American History, Oxford 
University, for the academie year 1952-53. 


Zachariah Keodirelang Matthews, professor of law 
and administration, South African Native College 
(Fort Hare, Cape Province), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of world Christianity for the academic year 
1952-53, Union Theological Seminary (New York 27). 

The four universities participating in the Joint Pro- 
gram for Internships in General Education have made 
1952-53 as 


Yale University—Howard O. Brogan, asso- 


their selections for the academic year 
follows: 
ciate professor of English, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity; John Hubbard, assistant professor of history, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18); and Robert P. 
Whorf, instructor in philosophy and science, West 
Virginia University. Harvard University—David 
Hawkins, professor of philosophy, University of Colo- 
rado; Francis A. 
classical civilization, Woman’s College of the Univer- 


sity of North Carolina (Greensboro); and Elsworth 


Laine, chairman, department of 
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P. Woods, associate professor of political science, 
Western Michigan College of Education (Kalama- 
zoo). The University of Chicago—J. D. Haggard, 
instructor in mathematics, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg) ; Jerome W. Hughes, professor of 
humanities, Berea (Ky.) College; and Richard W. 
Lalor, instructor in humanities, Champlain College 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.). Columbia University—Robert 
W. Iversen, assistant professor of social sciences, 
Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa); Benjamin N. 
Nelson, associate professor of social science, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and John Rowe Workman, as- 
sistant professor of classics, Brown University. 

Velma D. Hayden, dean of women, New Haven 
(Conn.) State Teachers College, has been appointed 
to an associate professorship in the department of 
guidance and personnel administration, School of 
Education, New York University. 

John B. Schwertman, assistant to the president of 
Roosevelt College (Chieago), has been granted a 
leave of absence to serve as a member of the staff of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults (Chieago 37) of which John S. Diekhoff is the 
director, as reported in Scuoou anp Society, July 
21, 1951. 


Recent Deaths 

Roger Leroy Morrison, professor of highway en- 
gineering and highway transport, University of Michi- 
gan, died, March 23, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
Mr. Morrison, who had held posts in professional en- 
gineering and with commercial companies (1912-13, 
1913-14, 1919-21, and 1921-24), had served as in- 
structor in civil engineering (1911-12), University 
of Tennessee; professor of highway engineering 
(1914-19), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege; and associate professor of highway engineering 
transport (1924-28) 
(since 1928), University of Michigan. 


and highway and professor 


Frederick John Sales, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.), died, March 24, at the 
age of fifty-one years. Dr. Sales had served as pro- 
fessor of psychology and edueation (1927-29), Des 
Moines (Towa); professor (1929-30) and assistant 
dean of the (1929), Northeastern 
Junior College (Sterling, Colo.); and professor of 
University of Redlands. 


summer session 


education (sinee 1930), 


Paul Klapper, president emeritus, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), died, Mareh 25, at the age of sixty- 
six years. Dr. Klapper had served as teacher (1904- 
07), New York publie schools; tutor and instructor 
(1907-14), assistant professor of education (1914- 
16), associate professor (1916-21), and professor of 
edueation and dean, School of Edueation (1921-37), 


City College (New York); president (1937-48), 
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Queens College; dean of teacher education (1948-49), 
College of the City of New York; and visiting pro- 
fessor of education (1949-51), the University of 
Chicago. 

Ernest Wilson Riggs, president emeritus, Anatolia 
College (Thessaloniki, Greece), died, March 25, at 
the age of seventy years. Mr. Riggs had served as 
president (1910-15), Euphrates College (Harpoot, 
Turkey); principal, preparatory department (1915- 
18), American University (Beirut, Lebanon) ; educa- 
tional director (1920-21), Near East Relief; and 
president (1933-50), Anatolia College. 

Francis Charles MacDonald, associate professor 
emeritus of English, Princeton University, died, March 
26, at the age of seventy-seven years. Except for his 
attaché (1917-20), American 
(Tokyo), Mr. MacDonald had served the university 
from 1905 to 1936. 


service as Embassy 


Henriette Littlefield, head of the department of 
German and director of student activities, American 
International College (Springfield, Mass.), died, 
March 27, at the age of sixty-two years. Miss Little- 
field had taught in private schools before joining the 
faculty of the college in 1935. 

Arthur Charles Howland, professor emeritus of 
medieval history, University of Pennsylvania, died, 
March 28, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. How- 
land had served as teacher of history (1893-94), Wyo- 
ming Seminary (Kingston, Pa.) ; instructor in Euro- 
pean history (1897-98), University of Illinois; teach- 
ing fellow (1898-99), associate professor of medieval 
history (1904-11), professor (1911-34), and Henry 
Charles Lea Professor of Medieval History (1934- 
40), University of Pennsylvania; and instructor in 
history (1899-1904), College, Columbia 
University. 


Teachers 


Lambert Lincoln Jackson, former state commissioner 
of secondary education for New Jersey, died, March 
28, at the age of eighty-one years. Mr. Jackson had 
served as instructor in mathematics (1891-1900), 
Michigan Normal College; professor (1900-06), New 
York State Normal School (Brockport); assistant 
superintendent of schools (1913-18), Montclair, (N. 
J.); superintendent (1918-19), New Jersey State 
Home for Boys (Jamesburg) ; assistant state commis- 
sioner of education for New Jersey (1920-28); and 
first superintendent of schools (1928-35), Newark 
(Nd) 


John Whyte, chairman of the department of Ger- 
man, Brooklyn College, died, March 29, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Dr. Whyte had served as instructor 
(1911-12) and assistant professor (1913-19), New 
York University; instructor (1912-13), the Ohio State 


University; assistant professor, associate professor, 
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and professor (1924-30), City College (New York) ; 


and associate professor of German and _ professor 
(since 1924) and chairman of the department (since 


1930), Brooklyn College. 


Frans August Ericsson, dean emeritus, Upsala Col- 
lege (East Orange, N. J.), died March 30, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Ericsson had served the college 
as instructor in German and Swedish (1911-12), 
fessor (1912-18), vice-president (1915-18), acting 
president (1918-20, 1936-38), Gustaf V Professor of 
Swedish Literature and Culture (1938-51), and dean 
(1920-36, 1938-51). 


pro- 


Earl Ralph Norris, professor of biochemistry, the 


University of Washington (Seattle 5), died, March 
30, at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Norris had served 
as instructor of biochemistry (1924-27), the State 
University of Iowa; and in the University of Wash- 
ington as assistant professor of biochemistry (1927- 
34), associate professor (193440), and _ professor 
(sinee 1940). 
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A Bibliographical Guide to the 
The Athlone 





BARON, GEORGE 
English Educational System. Pp. 70. 
Press, London W.C. 1951. 7/6. 
Originally this material was gathered for the benefit of 
overseas students in touch with the Institute of Education 
of the University of London. It is now presented to meet 
a general need among administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents of educational affairs in the country. 


e 

BEIGEL, HUGO G. Encyclopedia of Sex Education: 
The Biological, Physiological, Psychological, Social, 
Legal and Medical Aspects of Sexual Development. 
Pp. 441. Stephen Daye Press, 105 East 24th Street, 
New York 10. 1952. $4.95. 

Based on all the latest authoritative information. 
* 

BROWNELL, BAKER. The College and Community: 
A Critical Study of Higher Education. Pp. vii+ 248. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $3.50. 
Describes in detail tested curricular development which 


could bring college and community into a more organic 
and fruitful working relation. 


e 
BRYAN, ALICE TI. The Publie Librarian. Pp. xxvii+ 
474. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. 
$6.00. 
A report of the public-library inquiry of the Social Science 


Research Council, with a section on the education of 
librarians by Robert D. Leigh. 


Compulsory Education in France. 
New York 27. 


DEBIESSE, JEAN. 
Pp. 149. Columbia University Press, 
1951. $1.00. 

This report was one of the working papers of the XIVth 
International Conference on Public Education held in July, 
1951, under the auspices of Unesco-IBE Joint Committee. 


® 

DE KIEFFER, ROBERT E. (Editor). The 3d Stephens 
College Conference on the Effective Utilization of 
Audio-Visual Materials in College Teaching. Pp. xii+ 
84+7. Director of Publications, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 1951. $1.00. 
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“The Utilization of Andie vues 
” April 18-20, 


Theme of the conference: 
Materials in General Education, 


pE MILLE, AGNES. Dance to the Piper. Pp. x +342. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6. 1952. $3.50. 
The story of an American girl who kept on her toes till 
she got what she wanted, telling an intimate tale of early 
days in Hollywood, of the long hard climb to success, and 
of the theatre “greats” and others. 


° 

DICKSON, MARGUERITE. 

Illustrated. Longmans, Green and 

York 3. 1952. $2.50. 

Here is a real picture of modern home and school life 

among the high-school crowd. 

e ' 
LOUIS M. HACKER, AND 
Government Assistance to Uni- 
versities in Great Britain. Pp. x+133. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1952. $2.50. 
Memoranda submitted to the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. 


Only Child. Pp. 247. 


Company, New 


DODDS, HAROLD W., 
LINDSAY ROGERS. 


FRAZIER, NETA LOHNES. My Love Is a Gypsy. Pp. 
viii+ 183. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
3. 1952. $2.50. 

A charming unsophisticated romance about a young high- 
school girl on a small fruit farm near Spokane, the “gypsy” 

of the story, who solves a number of small but important 
personal problems during one summer. Should be of in- 
terest to teen-age girls in any part of the country. 


HALL, WILLIAM W., JR. 
Back: An Intimate Appraisal. Pp. 214. 
R. Smith, 120 East 39th Street, New York 16. 
$3.00. 

The author tells the story of his nine years as president 
of a Yeas in Idaho with surprising candor and in racy 
speec 


The Small College Talks 
Richard 
1951. 


* 

HARKINS, WILLIAM E. (Editor). Bibliography of 
Slavic Philology. Pp. 32. King’s Crown Press, New 
York 27. 1951. 75 cents. 

A classified list of the most important works, 
and non-Slavie languages. 


in Slavic 


2 
HEATON, MARGARET M. Feelings Are Facts. Pp. 


59. The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 
First published by the San Francisco public schools; local 
and national reception was so enthusiastic that a wider 
distribution was felt necessary. 

” 


HOOK, LUCYLE, AND MARY VIRGINIA GAVER. 
The Research Paper: Gathering Library Material; Or 
ganizing and Preparing the Manuscript. Pp. ix +85. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1952. $1.30. 

A second edition. 
e 

KOCH, HAL. Grundtvig. Pp. xx+231. The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1952. $3.50. 

Translated from the Danish, with introduction and notes 
by Llewellyn Jones based on long and deep knowledge of 
3ishop Grundtvig and Denmark. 


-_ 
Christianity and Pagan Culture 
in the Later Roman Empire. Pp. vi+145. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 1951. $2.50. 
Also containing an English translation of John Chrysos- 


tom’s “Address on Vainglory.” and the “Right Way for 
Parents to Bring Up their Children.’ 


° 
Woodworking. Pp. 44. 
Pp. 44. Illustrated. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


LAISTNER, M. L. W. 


Tilustrated. 
Alfred 


1952. 


LEWIS, ROGER. 
Puppets and Marionettes. 
A. Knopf, 
$1.50 each. 
These books are in a series of “how-to” 
pressly for the youngest readers. 


books created ex- 
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McVEY, FRANK L., AND RAYMOND M. HUGHES. 
Problems of College and University Administration. 
Pp. xiii+ 326, The Iowa State College Press, Ames. 
1952. 

The authors hope that this book may make it possible for 


more administrators to avoid difficulties which could de- 
velop into serious problems. 


MAYS, ARTHUR B. Essentials of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Pp. ix+248. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York 36. 1952. $3.75. 

This is an attempt to meet the need of the student of 
modern education and modern industry for an understand- 
ing of the history, problems, and procedures of industrial 
education. 

e 


MILLER, HELEN RAND, AND JOHN J. DEBOER. 
Creative Readings: A Manual for High School and 
Junior College Students. Pp. 66. Graessle-Mercer 
Company, Seymour, Ind. 1951. 75 cents; quantity 
rates. 

This addresses the student directly in language within his 
comprehension and with effective examples. 
e 


‘‘O Ensino Superior e Médio no Brasil.’’ Instituto 
Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos Publicagdo No. 58. 
Pp. 344. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 1951. 

List of educational institutions in operation in the 2d 
semester, 1949; a publication of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health. 

e 


RAND, ADDISON. Southpaw Fly Hawk. Pp. 183. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., New 
York 3. 1952. ‘ 


Baseball in this story is exciting even if you do not know 
the game. 
® 


SARGENT, F. PORTER. The Handbook of Private 
Schools: An Annual Descriptive Survey of Independent 
Schools. Pp, 988. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 1952. 

° 


SCOTT, HARRY ALEXANDER. Competitive Sports 
in Schools and Colleges. Pp. x +604. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York 16. 1951. $5.00. 

This is a comprehensive discussion of the whole problem 
of competitive sports as an integral phase of the general 
education of all students. 


RUFUS, BLANCHE G. STICKNEY, 
HORTON, AND HARRIET S. WEIL. 
Office and Secretarial Training. Pp. ix+388. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $2.56. 

A 3d edition covering the entire field of office and secre- 
—_ training and presenting it in a realistic and practi- 
cal way. 


STICKNEY, 
HELEN J. 


Unesco: Learn and Live; A Way Out of Ignorance for 
1,200,000,000 People. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. 20 cents. 
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ZARCHY, JEANETTE. Sewing. Pp. 45. Illustrated. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1952. $1.50. 


Another in the series of ‘‘how-to” books. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











ANATIONALSERVICE RELIABLE and 
Oe: 3 ie PERSONAL 
eerie etme SERVICE 
AGENCY 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


to Colleges and Universities of 
the Nation and their Personnel. 


Originated and continued by 
three generations of the Albert 
family. 

MEMBER NA TA 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


v 
25 E. Jackson 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge Sen, 
Secondary ry A ‘a College 


University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 











TEACHERS NEEDED—El t 8 d 





Established 1880 





y y—College. We have officially li 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter 
under the same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH S8T., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


listed, hundreds of splendid positions. 
of a cent 


AGENCY 


72nd Year 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. : 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard U niversity. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


American Colleges. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


School of Education, New York University. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER COURSES 
Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 


in Mathematics 
June 9-August 29 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Pre-Two Weeks Session—June 16-27 


Six Weeks Session—June 30-August 8 
Post-Two Weeks Session—August 11-22 
A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon Graduate Research Program at Biological 
request. Field Laboratory 


June 9-August 29 


For information, address 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















Just Published! 
ONE AMERICA, $rd Edition 


Our Racial and National Minorities 

Edited by FRANCIS J. BROWN, Staff Associate with American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Chairman, Department of Political Science 
and Sociology, University of Bridgeport 

Gives complete coverage of the background, contributions, and present prob- 

lems of each minority group in America. Contains an extremely comprehen- 

sive analysis of the sociological factors involved in intergroup relations, with 

special emphasis on the period after World War II. 

704 pages 554” X 834” 


Coming in May oes 
THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Education, University of Oregon 
The two most outstanding features of this book are its discussion of the 
developmental tasks of adolescence and its analysis of the social factors be- 
hind the growth of high schools. Written by a group of distinguished educa- 
tors, this text shows your student his opportunities for helping his pupils 


extend and develop democracy. 
Approx. 512 pages 556” x 834” Published May 1952 


L SE) Gl iy 











GENCIES 


and Teachers 


EACHERS 


Administrators 


NATIONAL 


Nation-wide 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Assistance to 


A national organization for the clarifying, standardization and improving 
of teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School ex- 
ecutives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members of the 
Association when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 
The individual agencies compete with each other to give you the best pos- 
sible service and at the same time cooperate to work for the best interests 
of the schools. 
Membership in the Association is open to any agency willing to abide by 
a Code of Ethics set up by the agencies with the cooperation of leading educators. Always 
look for the insignia of membership. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
Frankford’s Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
COLORADO 
Eddie Cass Placement Service, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, 
Washington, D. C 
FLORIDA 
Gulf Teachers Agency, 
Ocala, Fla. 
GEORGIA 


Teacher . Placement 


ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 


Chicago 4, Ill 
American College Bureau & Fisk 
gency, 


National Service 


Atlanta 


Teachers’ 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Illiana Teachers’ Service, 
Champaign, IIL 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4, IIl. 
IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Edwards Teachers’ Agency, 
Sioux City 16, Iowa. 
McGoon's ee Agency, 
Hampton, Iow. 
Midland Schools _ Agency, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3, e. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Cary Paes Agency of Boston, 
Boston 8, 
Fisk Teachers’ ,_—_ 
Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Educational Service Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schummers School Service, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, 
Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
NEW JERSEY 
Strahan Teacher Agency, 
Trenton 8, N. J. 
NEW MEXICO 
Southwest Teachers’ Agency, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, 
New York, N. Y. 
American & i. ae Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17, 
The Associated ‘Teachers! Agency, 
New York 36, 
Bardeen- Union VRS 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Comes Teachers’ Agency, 
Buffalo 2, ¥. 
Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17, tf 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Educational Placements, 
ew York 18, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Rochester 14, N. Y. 
Kellogg Teachers’ "Agency, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Agency, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18, N. 

Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17, ¥. 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 1, we 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


OHIO 

Ohio-Midland Ka eae Agency, 
Columbus 15, O. 

adgmats Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15, O. 

Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15, O 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers Agency, 
Portland 4, Ore. 
Stout Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 5, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Central Teachers’ Agency, 
Harrisbur 

Pittsburgh Peachers’ Bureau, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbia, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ area 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
TENNESSEE 


College and Specialist Bureau, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Richmond, Va. 
WASHINGTON 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison 3, Wis. 


® e 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


President 


Chicago, Ill. | 


Vice-President 


.E. O. May 


Perley E. Brye 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Secy-Treas. ..... Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chr. Pub. Com. ... 


cseos SE Ly FOSDOS 
Columbia, S. C. 





